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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAX^ 


1 Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education,' 
^yaskingU)nJ D. C., April 4, 191S, 

I Sm: I submit herewith, for publication as a'bulletia of the Bureau 
! of Education, a statement showing in some det^ail the amount of 
illiteracy in the United States among men, women, and children 
' over 10 years of ago according to the Federal Census of 1910; also a 
brief statement of an experiment which has been conducted for nearly 
two years in one of the mountain counties of eastern Kentucky 
having a large number of illiterates in its population, to ascertain 
if it were possible to teach these illiterate grown-up men and women 
and older children to read and write, and whether other men, women, 
and children with very meager education woi^ respond to the 
opportunity to learn more of the arts of the school. The success of 
this experiment, made under very difficult circumstances, has been 
I so gicat as to inspire the hope that, with the cooperation of schools, 
Jbhurches, philanthropic societies, cities, counties. States, and the 
Nation, the great majority oi the fiver and one-half million illiterates 
over 10 years of age in the United States may, in a few years, be 
^ taught to read and write, and something more; while millions of 
those whose school days were very few and who are little above the 
lino of total illiteracy may be helped to make good to some extent 
‘ their deficiencies duo to lack of opportunity in childhood. 

This bureau expects to have ready for publication soon some 
account of other efforts in this country to teach illiterates to read 
and witc, and also some account of the efforts which some foreign 
cquntries have made to eliminate illiteracy. These statements are 
' submitted for publication at this time because of the fact that a bid, 

I , mtroduced near the close of the last session of the Sixty-second 
» (yongress, looking to the reduction of adult illiteracy in this country 
will probably bo introduced ea^ly in the Sixty-third Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

, Commiaaioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 'AND AN . 
EXPERIMENT FOR ITS ELIMINATION. 


The Federal Census for the year 1910 shows that at the time the 
census was taken there were in the United States 5,516,163 persons 
10 years of age and over unable to read and write. This was 7.7 per 
cent of the total population 10 yea^s of Tige and over. The^fuU mean- 
ing of these figures will be better understood when it iS remembered 
that the number of iUiterate J)ersbns 10 years of age and over in the 
United States is less by only a few thousands than the total popula- 
' tion 10 years of age and over in all the New England States, or in the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
^evada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California, and more than the 
population 10 years of age and over in the cities of Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, , Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis, Louisville, New prleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. In double line of march, at intervals of 3 feet, these 
5,516,163 illiterate persons would extend over a distance of 1,567 
miles — more than twice the distance from Washington City to 
Jacksonville, Fla. Marching at the rate of 25 miles a day, it would 
requi/e more than two months for them to' pass a giveft point. A 
mighty army is this, with their bannera of blackness and darkness 
i^cribed with the legends of illiteracy, ignorance, weakness, helpless- 
nte, and hoplessness — too large for the safety of our democratic 
institutions, for the highest good of society, and for the greatest degree 
o^ material prosperity. ^ ‘ ^ 

Their ignorance is not wholly nor chiefly their own. fault. To a 
large degree di is due to the lack of opportunity, because*’ of the 
poverty or n^ligence of the States and commohities in which they 
spent their childhood. ^ 

‘ Of these illiterates, 3,184,633, or pS percent, were white persona, 
1,534,272, or 28 per cent, were natiV^^m whites, and 1,650,361, or 
30 per cent, foreign-bom wliites; 2,227,731,%r 40 per cent, w^re 
negroes. The remaining 2 per cent were Indians, Chinese, Japanese,, 
and others. 

Of the total number of illiterates, 1,768,132 liyCd in urban commun- . 
ities and 3^748,031 in mral oommunities, in small towns, villages, and 
• the opcm county. Of the urban population, 5.1 per cent were iUi^ 
ate* of the mrid popuh^tionj^ lO.l.pW oen^. T; . ^ , 
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illitebaCy in the united states. 


Of the total rural population of the United States, 4.8 per cent of 
the native white perscnis and 40 per cent of the negroes 10 years of 
age and over were illiterate.. 

Of the urban population, 0.8 per cent of the native white pei-sons 
17.6 per cent of the negroes were illiterate. The per cent of 
illiterates among the foreign-born whites of the urban population 
was-much larger than that of the native white population. In the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central States, the 
percent^o of illiteracy was greater in thd urban than in the niral 
population. Fof the rest of the country, illiteracy in the rural popu- 
lation was from two->to five tirnes greater than in the ufban popula- 
tion. ! ' 


The following tables show that the per cent of illiteracy in tho 
population from 10 to 20 years old was much lesg than in the popula- 
tion over 20 years of age. Of tho total 5,510,16.3 illiterates, only 
818,550 were between the ages of 10 and 20, while 4,697,613 were 
over 20. / ( ^ ^ 

ILLIT£EATS8 BY AO£ PERIODS. 


Id to 14 years of age: 

' Total 


WWte 144 , 675 ...; 


Pt“r rent. 

370.130.. .. 4. I 
1.8 

218. 555.. ...18.0 


Negro 

* 15 to 19 years of age: 

5-- A «8,414.... 

226,432 2' 

Negro vr^. 

Males nearly 50 por rent, 
to t4 years of age: 

Total . ' 

White..... 

^ Negro.. 

tS to 34 years of age: 

••••• 1,102,384.... 7.3 

. White.,... ; 702,962 5.2 

380,742 24.4. 

36 to 44 years of age: ^ . 

• - — 840, 6I(J. ... 8. 1 

* • - 689,403.... 6.4 

Negro 162, 132.... C7. 7 

46 to 64 years of age: 


214,800 20.3 


622,073 0.0 

367,669.... 4.6 
245,860 23,9 


Total.. 


, 821,967.. 


1,436, 907.... 10. 7 
. 6.7 


Negro. 

36 years of and war: 

Total.! 673,799 

White, 

Jfegioi 


604, 614.... 62. 7 


‘Tbaproportloa of UUUratet among males 14 to 19 yean of age was rwtfly 40 pv oant ^(er ihnn 
' that oiimngiomaln of tho same age. .- a ^ 




..14.6 
a42,\420.... 9.4 
219, 255.... 74^- 
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The census reporta^show that in 1910. ther^ were 2,273,603 illiterate 
•"hiales of voting age, that is, 21 yeai*s of age and over, of whom 
617,733 were natiye-born whites, 788,031 forei^-bprn whites, and 
, 819,135 negroes. The per cent of illiteracy of the total male popula- 
tion of voting age was 8.4; of the native-born \yliite men, 4.1 ; of the 
foreign-born white arien, lf.9; of the m»groes, 33.7. The total num- 
ber ‘of illiterate men of voting age in the entire*, country was greater 
thaft the total number of men of voting age in.tlie Stat(is of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. In some Stat<*s, and in many counties, the illiterate voters 
hold the balance of power iif any closely contested eh^ction. 

The problem of adult illiteracy is no longer one'of race or of section.* 
In 1910 the total number of white illiterates was greater by 956,902 
than the total of negro-illiterates, and the number of illiterate white 
of voting age was greater by 585,229 than that of illiterate 
negroes of voting age. Massachusetts had 7,409 more illiterate men 
of voting ago than Arkansas; Michigan, 2,663 more than West Vir- 
ginia; Maryland, 2,352 more than Florida; Ohio, more than twice as 
many as New Mexico and Arizona combined; Pennsylvania, ^I|i89 
more than Tennessee and Kentucky combinM. 

Boston had 24,468 illiterates over 10 years of age; Baltimore, 
20,325; Pi ttsMirgh, 26,62 Now Orleans, 18,987; Fall River, 12,276; 
Birmingham, 11,026; Providence, 1 4, 23Q; Nashville, 7,947; Wash- 
ington City, 13,812; Memphis, 8,855. 

The per cent of illiterates in the population over 10 years of age 
was, in New Bedford, Mass., 12.1; in Dallas, Tex., 4; in Lawren^ie, 
Moss., 13.2; in Wheeling, W^Va., 3.2; in Amstor(km,.N. Y., 10.3; in 
LittD Rock, Ark., 6.5; iri Passaic, N, J., 15.8; in Augusta, Ga., 10.9; 
in Green Bay, Wis., 5.7; in Paducah, Ky., 1.8; in Wooii{?ockct, R. I., 
9.1;- in Dubuque, Iowa, 0.9; in Bayonne, N. J,, 9.1; in Knoxville, 
Temi., 6.5; in Utica, N. Y., 8.2; in Roanoke, Va., 6.9, 

These figures indicate that, if all classes of population are consid- 
ered, no sectiifii can claim even approximate freedom from adult 
illiteracy. " , * ^ / 

The tables following show: (1) Number of iUitorates in 1910 who 
were lOyeartfof age and over;. (2) illiterate males 21 yoai*s of age 
and over ki 1910; (3) per cent of illiteracy in cities having 100,000 
populatioh and over in the United States, 191 (fj, (4) per cent of illit- 
eracy in cities having 25,000 to 100,000 population in the United 
States, 1910. 
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10 • . ILUTERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Number oj illUeTates in 1910 who were 10 yean of age and over. 




StatP'!. 


! All classes. 


Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkansas .. 

California 

Colorado 

CoonecUcut 

Delaware ... a 

District of Colum bia . . . 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

• Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana •. 

Maine V 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miehlgan 

Minnesota 

M(Hitana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

'New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahomo 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodelsland 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

TexM t 

Utrf 

Vermont 

Vl^la .*. .j. 

Washington ?. 

West vffgtnia 

WlsoOnaln 

Wyoming 


.1 


32,y.S3 
X42.(»‘i4 
7i.\ a 
23.7H0 
fi3,665 
X3.2^0 
X3,f(12 
77.H16 
389.77.1 
.1.45.3 
1W.204 
06.21.3 
29.889 
.28.908 
208.084 
352, 179 
24.554 
73.307 
141.541 
74,800 
49,33a 
290.235 
111,116 
14.4.17 
18.009 
4.702 
16,386 
113.502 
48.097 
406.020 
291,497 
13. 070 
124.774 
, 67.567 
10,504 
351.290 
33.854 
276,980 
12.7.10 
221,071 
282.904 
6.821 
10,806 
232.911 
18,416 
74.886 
57,769 
3.874 


United States. j 5,616.103 


I 




Native 

whites. 

Forelgn- 

bom 

whiles. 

NegXoes. 

84.768 

2,063 

265, 628 

3.776 

13,758 

■ 122 

55,025 

1,466 

86,398 

7,509 

60,292 

X,329 

8.133 

13,897 

856 

3,583 

49,202 

792 

3,525 

3,359 

6,345 

960 

1,»44 

X0.814 

14.871 

3, 390 

50.503 

80,203 

875 

308,639 

707 

2. 742 

37 

40,486 

117,751 

9,713 

40.955 

18,200 

6.959 

11,541 

16,804 

1,273 

9.472 

13. 787 

5,341 

146.797 

.. 3,300 

57,900 

85,359 

12,085 

254,148 

9,824 

14,394 

03 

18,952 

.* 12.047 

42,280 

9,163 

129,412 

2,584 

-17,846 

54,113 

826 

5,838 

40,627 

215 

28,699 

1,364 

259,438 

65,242 

22,631 

23,063 

736 

8.44.1 

114 

4,278 

12,264 

483 

187 

1.344 

26 

2,839 

1.3.485 

5X 

12,«53 

93,551 

7,405 

30.338 

6,580 

191 

36,318 

362,025 

6, 768 

132,189 

477 

.156, 303 

1,413 

9,474 

26 

47,310 

66,887 

10,460 

33, 569 

- 3.82S 

17,858 

1,841 

^ 6,120 

46 

59,680 

• 279, 668 

lVO.38 

.3.253 

99,781 

752 

50,245 

399 

226,342 

1,2:19 

4,896 

38 

120,966 

1,488 

08.541 

90,591 

67,295 

124, aid 

. 832 

3.636 

49 

4,495 

6,239 

60 

81,457 

2,368 

148,050 

1,836 

11,233 

239 

51.407 

13.075 

10,347 

11,468 

43,662 

113 

298 

2,548 

102 

I 1.634,272 

1,650.361 1 

2,227.731 
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lUitaaU maUs 21 years of age and over in 19W. 

r 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkamas 

California 

Colorado 

C.onnecticut 

J>tilawaru 

District ol Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Iowa. . .I 

Kansas 

Konyicky.'. 

Lousiana ^ 

li^lno 

i&rylnnd 

Massacbusotls 

Michlg&n 

Minnesota.. 




Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New lldmpshire 

New Jersey , 

New Mexico 

New York • . 

North Carolina , 

North Dakota 

OWo 

Oklahoma . • 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island T, 

South Carolina. .* 

South Dakota ' 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington.. 


West VU, 
Wiscomin 
Wyoming 


United States. 


All cloascs. 

Native 

whiles. 

Forrlgi). 

lx)rn 

whites. 

Nl^ocs. 

124.494 

30.6.T1 

1.U2S 

W.744 

1-1.4U) 

1.297 

7.447 

64 

53,440 

20.72X 

601 

32.013 

42. 7.S7 

3.175 

^^.921 

556 

11.343 

2.ti;«J 

7.468 

373 

23.563 

1.637 

21.532 

3U 

6.272 

1.740 

i.ao2 

2.829 

5.0X2 

391 

810 

3.WI 

2U.SX6 

5.-1S9 

1.439 

21,219 

141.541 

30.085 

376 

111,037 ' 

3.416 

353 

2.U36 

16 

79.433 

is.wvi 

,V5,9(l7 

4,349 

:i3,5M 

19.594 

• J0.6U2 

3,312 

14.204 

5.675 

7. 779 

626 

14,71ii’ 

4 647 

7,497 

2.380 

H7.5Hi 

60. 147 

’ I.3S2 

25.958 . 

. 11.S,7I6 

29. 026 

5.211 

84, 176 

i:U)70 

5,222 

7,676 

55 

31.23S 

X.620 

5.U37 

17,484 

61,909 

3,872 

56,504 

1.1K6 

38. 7a) 


28.034 

397 


2,489 

19.947 

123 

W7,HU 

IL27U 

' 593 

. 65.702 

£i,284 

. 30,217 

10.848 

10,068 

’ 8.K12 

394 

5.885 

75 

8.545 

2,tM4 

5,886 

231 

2,399 

9.5 

^ 968 

15 

* 8,413 

1.4t)8 

6,909 

' 29 

51 , 0ST> 

• 5.423 

42.347 

3,052 

10,634 

X.6W) 

3.6,30 

88 

170t 56.1 

17,826 

148, 7ai 

. 2,296 


49.710 

274 

56,009 

5,467 

493 

4,029 

16 

62.99s 

22,567 

35,160 

5.le9^ 

28,707 

14,824 

2.188 

T.SOO' 

6, 460 

914 

4.033 

24 

179.9X2 

23.625 

149,502 

6, 479 

14.456 

- 1.26tr 

12,79i 

345 

90.707 

17,599 

206 

72,857 

^.550 

604 

2,323 

24 

K6. 677 

47. 743 

628 

, * 3S,2TJ 

' 109,328 

31, 190 

28, 191 ' 

49,099 

3.4H 

372 

« 1,959 

26 

0.019 

2,561 

3.4,39 

38 

02,917 

33,680 

1.2»7c 

- * 57,867 

10.580 

840 

6,903 

121 

35.040 

21,022 

8,528 

5,457 

2^X 

Z594 

157 

2DJ^ 

Tsio 

• 

2. 273,603 

617,733 

788,631 

819,136 


I 


/ 
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12 • ILUTEBACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Per cent of iUiUracy in cifi« 100^000 population and over in tJu United States, 19l0. 


Alfa&ay, N. Y 

Atlanu. Gfl 

BftUimoro, JUd 

Birmingham, ^Ua. 

Boston, Mass. 

Bridgeport. Conn 

Buffalo. N. Y 

Cambridge. Mass 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 

develand. OhitT 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio..., 

Denver, CoJo 

Dedolt. MJch 

FaU River, Mas 

Grand Rapids. Mieh. . 

Indianapolij, li^ 

JereeyClty. N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Loobvllle. Ky 

Lowell, Mam 

Memphis, Tenn 

.^WHukee; Wb 

HlnneaMl^ Minn 

NasbvOio. Tenn 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland, CaI 

Omaha, Kebr 

Paterson, N. J 

J*hfladelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, : 

Portland, Oreg 

Providenoe, R. I 

RMZtniond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y 

St. Loul^ Mo 

St, Paul, Ifinn 

8ui Francfoco, Cal 

Scranton' Pa 

Seattle, Wash . . 

Spokane, Wash 

Syraciise, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio *... 

Washington, D, C 

Worcester. Man 


In population 10 years ol age and i! « / 

over. Males 21 years ol age and over. 


AU 

claasea. 

Native 

white. 

I Total 
I white. 
( 

Negrx). 

il All 
|i classea 

.Native 

white. 

Total. 

white. 

j Negro. 

3.2 

0.4 

3.2 

4.2 

3.8 

0.4 

3.8 

5.0 

8.6 

20 

1 22 

20.9 

ai 

1.6 

1^9 

21.7 

4. 4 

0.6 

28 

13.2 

4.7 

0.6 

20 

13.4 

ia4 

1.2 

24 

221 

12 7 

0.9 

23 

23.0 

A4 

0.2 

4.4 

3.5 

65 

0.2 

65 

26 

3.4 

0.3 

5.4 

5.2 

5.5 

0.3 

- . 5.5 

69 

3.7 

0.4 

3.7 

4.1 

6 4 

0.3 

64 

5.4 

3.0 

0.2 

29 

5.6 

3.2 

0.1 

21 

5.3 

4.3 

0.2 

% 4.5 

4.0 

3.1 

0.2 

5.1 

21 

3.1 

0.8 

24 

" 14.3 

3.5 

0.8 

26 

160 

4.6 

0.2 

4.6 

4.1 

5.3 

0.-2 

5.3 

3.8 

• 2.9 

1.2 

24 

a? 

24 

1.0 

29 

9.1 

2.3 

^ 0.5 

20 

9.5 

2.8 

0.6 

24 

10.9 

Z 1 

0.3 

20 

60 

22 

0.3 

20 

5.0 

3.b 

0.4 

5.0 

3.5 

6.5 

0.4 

65 

3.2 

13.2 

1.7 

13.2 

a V 

15.6 

21 

15.7 

6 5 

2.3 

0.2 

2.5 

4.8 

27 

0.2 

27 

3.4 


as 

20 

12 4 

3.5 

« 0.9 

2.5 

13.1 

3.6 

0.4 

5.6 

69 

68 

0.3 

69 

.3.6 

2.3 

a4 

1.5 

9.6 

23 

0. 4 

1.6 

86 

1.9 

0.2 

1.7 


20 

0.2 

1.8 

65 

5.3 

1.2 

21 

16 7 

5.9 

1.4 

2.3 

20.3 

6.0 

0.5 

ao 

27 

* 7.2 

• 66 

7.3 

ao 

ao 

0.5 

1.4 

17.6 


0.3 

1.2 

16.4 

3.6 

0.2 

,26 

29 

6 A. 

0.3 

4.6 

23 

H 

a2 

a4 

29 

26 

0. J 

2.B 

3.2 

as 

1.6 

1.9 

220 

9.4 

1.9 

2.1 

25.3 

7.0 

as 

7.0 

4.5 

7.5 

0.2 

7.6 

60 

6.9 

1.1 

27 

las 

65 

0.9 

26 

17.1 

6.7 

a3 

67 

ae 

64 

0.3 

65 

29 

6.0 

0.5 

5.9 

7.5 

6.0 

0.5 

60 

7.2 

ao 

a4 

28 

3.3 

25 

0.4 

3.3 

27 

2.7 

V 0.2 

25 

6 3 

2 3 

0.3 

22 

6.8* 

6.9 

as 

68 

11.3 

7.0 

0.8 

69 

11.0 

4.6 

0.5 

4.4 

7.8 

67 

0.6 

4.5 

7.6 

^A2 

a4 

62 

66 

25 I 

1 0.5 

86 

7.1 

1.2 

0.1 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

7.7 

0.7 

7.7 

9.7 

23 

0.7 

82 

10.6 

&2 

1.2 

1.5 

19.6 

26 

1.4 

1.7 

20,8 

as 

aa 

as 

1.4 

4.5 

0.3 

66 

20 

3.7 

ao 

ao 

124 

61 

0,6 

25 

11.4 

a 1 

a2 

21 

aa 

22 

62 

22 

N 1.7 

a 1 

a2 

1.9 

6.1 

20 

62 

1.7 

• 5.2 

as 

0.9 

a9 

a3 

12 2 

1. 1 

122 

23 

1.1 

0.1 

1.0 

27 

1.4 

0.0 

1.3 

20 

1.3 

•0.1 

1.1 

24 

1.8 

0.0 

1.5 

L3 

4.9 

0.5 

4.9 

3.1 

63 

0.5 

63 

N6 2 

as 

0.7 

27 

4.3 

3.4 

1.0 

2 4 

\.2 

4.9 

0.5 

1.5 

• 128 

6 9 

6 6 

1.6 

13.8 

3.0 

a4 

5.1 

23 

60 

0.4 

60 

23 








ILLITERACY IHT THE UKITED STATES. 


IS 


Ptr cent oMlUeracy in citie* having f5,000 to 200,000 popuUUion in the United StaUi, 

- 1910 . 


Males 21 years of and over. 


Alalia: 

Uoblto 
Montgomery 
Arkaosaa: 

Little Rock. 
California: 

Berkeley. 
Pasadena. 
Sacramento 
Jfon Dlepo 
San Joee. 

Colorado: 

Colorado Springs 
Pueblo 
Connecticut: 

Hartford 
Meriden towi 
New Britain 
Norwich town. 
Stamford town 
Waterbary 
Delaware: 

Wilmington 
Florida: 

JatkKmrltle 
Tampa 
^ ‘Georgia: 

Augu.sta 
Macon 
Savannah 
Illinois: 

.Aurora 
Bloomington 
Danville, 

I>ecatur 
East 8t. Louis 

Joliet 
Peoria 
tjulnry 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Indiana: 

Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
South Rend.. 
Terre Haute 
Iowa: 

. Cedar Kapida 

Xlinttm 

Touncil DlulTa 
Davenport 
Dee Moines 
Dubuque. 

Sioux City, 
Waterloo.. 
Kansas: 

Kansas City 
Topeka 
Wlohih 
KenCooky: 

Covington 
Lexington 
Newport. . 
SkdsUns: 

Shreveport 
Malm: 

Lewietoa 
Porttand 
Maasaeboeatta; 

BiMkltDe towiu. 

ObdMl. 






'r' 

uiifU 
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ILUTERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


P«r cent c/ UliUroey in cities having 25,000 to 100,000 popuialion United 5(ote» 

Continued. 


ClUa^ 


lIiflBMhaaett»-Oont tnued. 

HavertiUl 

Holyoto 

Lftwrenoe 

Lynn 

lludcm 

New Be<Uord 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy >♦. , 

Selem 

BonierviltB.. 


Byrini^ld 

Bton.. 


*numU 

Weltfimni *...7.. 

Michlgtn: 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Flint 

Jaokaon 

Ealamsioo 

Lanslnj 

Saginaw 

Ifinneaota: 

Duhitb 

Mlaeouri: 

Joplin 

8t. Joaroh 

Springmid 

Montana: 

Butte 

Nebraska: 

Linootn 

Bonth Omaha 

New Hampshire: 

IlancbMter 

Nashua 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Bayonne 

Ctoden 

East Orange 

Elisabeth 

Hoboken 

Orange 

Passw 

Perth Amboy 

Titaton 

West Hoboken town . 
New York: 

Amiterdam.... 

Auburn*. 

Blnahamton 

Blnura 

Jamestown 

Khtgstoo 

Mount Vernon 

New RtwheUe 

Newbnrxh...., 

Niagara Falla, h 

Poughkeepsifl 

BcheneoUS^. 

Utkia. 

Watertown 

Yonken 

Noett OaraUna: 

(%arlo^.... 

WO ming taii 

Cfhhi 

Aktno 

Omtsn.... 

. Wemlltna .. 





In population 10 ;ean of age and 
over. 




Males 21 yean of ago and over. 


All 

Native 

Total 

|Negro. 

AU 

Native 

Total 

Negro. 

lasses. 

white. 

white.. 

classea. 

white. 

white. 

4.0 

0.8 

4.0 

4.8 

4.8 


4.8 

> 5.0 

6.8 

• 0.8 

6.8 


8.4 

1.3 

8.4 

13.2 

0.7 

13.1 

27.7 

14.8 

0.8 

- 14.7 

43.0 

3.0 

0.3 

3.0 

6.2 

3.4 

0.3 

3.4 

6.9 

2.2 

0.1 

2.1 

7.9 

1.8 

0.1 

1.7 

7-6 

12.1 

1.1 

11.8 

33.7 

14.5 

1.5 

14.2 

23.2 

3.7 

0.1 

3.7 

8.9 

5.3 

0.1 

5.2 

10.0 

3.6 

0.4 

3.6 

3.1 

4.4 

0.3 

4.4 

3.9 

2.4 

0.3 

1 2.4 


2.0 

0.3 

2.1 

80 

6.0 

0.5 

6.9 

. 2.8 

8.0 

0.5 


1.9 

0.1 

1.9 

6.6 

2.4 

0.2 

2.8 


4.6 

0.5 

4.4 

4.6 

5.2 

0.5 

6.2 

5.8 

9.4 

1.1 

9.2 

33.3 

12.4 

1.3 

12.1 

3.3 

1.4 

2.4 


3.5 

1.3 

•3.5 

0.7 


0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

* 4.1 

0.0 

0.2 

6.1 

3.6 

1.3 

3.6 

* 3.7 

4.5 

1.9 

4.5 

1.3 

0.3 

1.2 

0.9 

s.o 

^0.3 

0.4 

1.6 


3.1 

0.3 

2.0 

, 8.7 

2.8 

9.0 

1.8 

0.7 

1.7 

5.0 

2.1 

1.1 

2.1 

2.4 

1.5 

0.3 

1.5 

7.0 

1.0 

0.4 

1.9 

4.4 

3.1 

• 0.6 

3.0 

6.7 

3.6 

0.9 

3.6 

6.3 

2.7 

0.3 

2.7 

0.8 

3.2 

0.4 

2.2 

1.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

11.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

9.2 

3.4 

0.9 

.1.7 

12.9 

2.8 , 

1.1 

2.1 

13.8 

3.4 

1.6 

1.6 

14.9 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

16.6 

1.7 

0.3 

1.6 

4.5 

1.7 

82 

l.S 

2.6 

3.6 

0.8 

3.6 

5.6 

3.3 

0.3 

3.3 

4.0 

6.3 

0.3 

5.3 

7.6 

7.S 

0.3 

7.3 

86 

6.9 

0.8 

5.9 


7.3 

0.9 

7.3 

8.0 

4.2 


6.8 

0.7 

6.8 


8.0 

0.9 


4.5 

0.6 

3.6 

7.6. 

4.8 

0.7 

6.3 

9.1 

0.4 

9.1 

7.8 

11.3 

0.4 

11.3 

7.8 

4.4 

0.6 

3.7 

14.0 

5.1 

0.7 

4.4 

15.0 

F3 

0.2 

0.9 

7.4 

1.1 

0.2 

0.8 

7. 1 

6.9 

. 0.5 

6.8T 

84 

86 

0.5 

86 

9.8 

4.5 

0.4 

4.7 

0.9 

5.0 

0.3 

5.0 

6,6 

0.5 

6.6 

7.6 

7.7 

0.4 

7.9 

7.1 

15.8 

0.7 

15.9 

11.9 

15.0 

0.8 

' 15.0 

12.8 

9.9 

0.8 

9.9 

7.0 

11.6 

0.5 

. 11.6 

6,9 

1.0 

5.8 

10.7 

7.0 

1.3 

6.8 

11.7 

10.3 

0.3 

3.4 


2.2 

12 

2. 1 

0.4 

10.3 


12.3 

0.6 

12.8 

5.2 


4.6 

0.3 

4.5 

2.9 

6.1 

0.4 

4.9 

• 2.8 

0.4 

2 . a 

8.7 

2.8 

0.7 

88 

89 

2.6 

08 

3.4 

9.6 

2.0 

0.4 

2.7 

m 4 

14.9 

2.6 

a2 

0.8 

2.6 

4.2 


a 9 

n t 

IS 

9.0 

A li 

i.i 

9* d 

5.2 

*i6.’7 

4.1 

ai 

4.0 

' 6.1 

4.9 

0.2 

4.9 

5. 1 

6.6 

0.3 

6.8 

9.8 

7.0 

as 

7.8 

9.9 

3.0 

0.8 

3.0 

8.6 

8.5 

0.3 

S.6 

3.9 

5. S 

0.3 

5.7 

10.5 

8.0 

0.2 

7.9 

9.8 

3.8 

0.6 

3.8 

3.9 

10 

0.4 

3.1 

1.4 

5.4 

0.4* 

5.4 

8.8 

6.7 

0.3 

87 

2.0 

0.4 

1.9 

4.5 

81 

0.4 

81 

3.1 

8.9 

.0.5 

8.3 

7.5 

9.5 

0,6 

9^5 

-7.4 ' 

4.6 

1.0 

4.6 


19 

1.3 

6:^ 

186 

8.4 

aa 

8.4 

7.6 

10.6 

0,4 

7.4 

10.1 

9.3 


94.4 

9j4 

1.8 

1.3 

989 

119 

3.0 

8.1 

38.9 

111 

16 

3.7 

97.0 

10* 

0.4 

9.9 

^ 89 

19 

as 

tf 

11.8 

3.4 

0.4 

8;4 

80 

IL 

at 

89 

1.3 

0.7 

1.1 

io:g 

1.7 

at 

ii 

88 


. 0t9 

1.8 

5.6 

80 

1.3 

7.0 

V6 

‘fM' 

V 0l9 

5.8 
. l.» 

88 

u 7,1 . 

7.0 

>8 


. .1: 

88 
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Per cent of illiteracy Cn citie 4 having tS,000 to 1 00 ^000 population in the UhUed StaUif 

J9J0— Continued. 


I In population 10 yv«n of and 
o\*er. 


Ohio — C<mtlnued. 

Springfield 

Younj^wn 

Zanea^e 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City 

Pennsylvania: 

AUenlown 

Altoona 

Chester 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrlsborg 

Hazleton 

Johnstoam 

Lancaster 

McKeesport 

New Castle O. 

Norristown borough 

Reading. 

Shenandoah borough 

Wilkes-Bam 

WUllamsport 

York 

Rhode Island: 

Newport 

Pawtucket 

Warwick town. 

Woonsocket... 

South Carolina* 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga. .» 

Knoxville 

Texas: 

Austin 

Dalla* 

El Paso V 

Fort Wwth 

Galveston 

HousUm 

San Antonio 

Waco 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Bdt Lake City 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Noftolk 

Portsmouth 

Roanoke 

Washington: 

Tacoma 

West VlrfMla; 

Honangtoo 

WheeU^ 

WlaocBstn: 

Oreen Bay 

La Crosse 

Madlsoa 

Oshkosh 

Rador. 

Bhfbi 
8u 


Halee 21 yeai^of age and o 


All : 
classes. 

N^ative 

white,, 

Total 

while. 

Negro. , 

All 

:*lasaefl. 

Native 

while. 

Total 

white. 

Negro. 

i 

1 2.1 

0.6 

1.4 

8.5 1 

2.6 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

1 7-1 

0.4 

7.2 

5.8 j 

9.0 

0.3 

9.1 

6.6 

! 2.2 

0.9 

1.8 

8.7 1 

2.7 

1.1 

2.S 

10.8 

1 4.2 

0.6 

0.7 

12.1 

3.9 

0.4 

0.6 

12.6 

1.4 

0.3 

0.8 

6.7 1 

1.6 

0.2 

1.0 

6.2 

1 

3.0 

3. 1 

0.9 

•0.8 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 1 
3.8 ' 

2.5 

0.6 

2.5 



3.9 

0.6 

3.9 

2.4 

6.6 

0.7 

5.6 

13.8 1 

9.1 

n.7 

8.2 

14.0 


2.6 

3.7 

0.8 

0.4 

1 6 

3.8 ■ 
6.0 . 

2.4 

0.6 

2.4 



3^7 

5.2 

0.7 

A2 

8.2 

2. ft 

0.9 

1.8 

11.5 1 

2.0 

0.9 

2.1 

12.8 


10.0 

0.0 

1.0 

10 0 


11.3 

1.4 

11.3 , 



1.0 

9.0 

5.6 1 

13.3 

1.4 

13.4 

18 

1.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.3.1 1 

2.0 

1.2 

1.6 

115 

. 4.1 

,0.4 

4.0 : 

6.7 

4.9 

0.6 

4.8 

7.3 

6.4 


6.3 ' 

10.8 1 

8.9 

0-h 

8.7 

14.8 


‘ In 

8.6 1 
3.0 i 

15.8 

3.4 

9.7 

3.7 

4.4 

I-O* 

9.3 

8.7 

19-9 

17 


23.7 

6.9 

2.5 

0.8 

23 7 ^ 


28.6 

3.7 

28.6 



6.9 ' 

8.1 

8.6 

1.0 

8.6 

- 7.7 

1.4 

0.6 

1.2 

7.0 

1-8 

0-7 

1.6 

7.8 

2.7 

2.1 

2.6 1 

11.6 

3.0 

2.2 

2.8 

11.6 

2.9 

0.3 

2.6 i 

5.8 ■ 

3.5 

0.3 

8.3 

6.7 


8.4 

10.6 

9.1 

15.3 

1 1 

6.4 1 

10.6 1 
9.1 1 

1.5 

5 8 

5 6 

1-2 

5.6 



2^8 

2.3 

0.9 

9.0 

12.6 

11.9 

j 3.2 
. 3.3 

12 6 



11.9 


! 

27.9 

14.0 

' 0.9 

1.7 

318 

17.4 

5.5 

5.6 

32.2 

16.2 

1. 

LZ 

33. S 

9.9 

2.3 

2.5 

30.7 

10.1 

2.1 

3.2 

31.9 

C.S 

«4.3 

4.3 

*14.2 

6.0 1 3-4 

3.4 

113 

7.8 

2.6 

4.2 

18.8 

8.7' 

1 3.6 

6.0 

31. S 

4.0 

0.6 


16.4 

3.8 

1 0.5 

1.1 

16.1 

.' U.3 

8.1 

13.4 

9.5 

11.4 

, 2.3 

11.6 

8.8 

• I 3.8 

0.7 

3.0 

12.0 ' 

4.4 

0-6 

2.7 

13.0 

::! .M 

0.9 

2.8 

12.2 1 

, 5.5 

! 0.9 

S.6 

120 

.1 6.4 

0.7 

1.9 

16.4 

5.9 

1 0.6 

1.8 

16.4 

10.1 

4.3 

9.7 

13.2 

9.4 

1 3.6 

8:9 

110 


6.1 

0.6 

1.4 

16.8 

6.2 

0.4 

1.2 

18.6 

1 

1.6 

0.8 

1.3 

2.7 

1.9 

i 0.3 

1.6 

0.9 


1.6 

0.2 

1.3 

4.6 

2.0 

1 0.3 

1.6 

4.3 


9.3 

1.1 

1.4 

35.3 

9.3 

! '1.2 

1.8 

38.3 


9.0 

1.2 

3.8 

• 19.7 

8.6 

1 1.1 

3.6 

116 


9.8 

1.0' 

‘ 1.7 

24.5 

8.6 

1 1.0 

1.6 

. 38 - 1 


0.9 

3.0 

3.3 

23.7 

1 7.2 

3.8 

24 

318 


1.8 

0.1 

1.7 

8.6 

3.1 

0.2 

1.0 

' 11 


6,1 

4.6 

4.6 

18.8 

6.6 

i.7 

17 

14.8 


8.3 

0.9 

8.0 

9.0 

4.0 

1.3 

28 

8.0 


6.7 
2.6 
1.6 

2.7 

It 

3.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

6.7 
8.0 
1.6 

3.7 


7.6 

4.3 

7.6 




3.9 

0.4 

20 



• A3 

3.3 

0.1 

20 

9 


8.4 

0.4 

14 

* 


8.6 

S.3 

3.6 

A9 

4.7 

0.1 

4.7 



At 

1 0.2 

1.0 



2.7 

• i.2 

• 

! 0.2 

11 



* 

1 1 



1 


t 


1 
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ILLITEKACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


}fumher of per thou$and in the total population JO years of age and over in J9W. 


KTowra — 1 
2J]Jebnwka-i«. 
lOregon— Itf. 
^^VMlilngton —20^. , 

6. Kans as— 22. 

(l^Idaha— 22. 

T. Utah — 25. 

8. SouUi Dakota 29. 

30. 

j Ij^lndlana — St 

n^lortl^Dako la— 31. 

12. 3 2. 

IS^^teoonsln— 32. 

33. 

16^\V^oming— 33. 

16. lUlnota-3 7. 
RCalltonita— 37; 
lfc^lored^-37. 
IS^Vennom— 37 . 
W^laln^— tr 
21. Missouri^ . 

2^2j£^,2£21Ef ^ 

2;Uonteiu^. 
24^^btrlc^^luml)te— 49. 
JOJaMchiwBtta — 62. 
20leij^rwV— 

27. New Jeryy— 56 . 

30. Cffnnwttcqt— 60. 

>1. Nevada— 87. . 




2^Rhod®Ia^Dd^7^ 
>4. Delawart— 81. 


80. Tftxatt-99. 
JT^Kratoclg^ 


•« 


88. Arkanaig— 120. 


88. Tennaaee— ISO. 


40. norMa-188. 


41. Vfartnti-1S2. 


jgl_ 


48. N»w Ifexkn— 202 


4j;^2£22Z^d2L 


45. Artowm-3og. 


40. Nbi^iWMDDl-224. 


47. AlaT>WDa— 229. 


48. South Carolina— 207. 


48. 
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17 


Nwmhfr of \ll\Un 1 U 9 per Uiousarui of the total whiU population W years of age and over . 

tn 1910. . ' 

1 . Washington— 14. 


i 2. ftouth Dakota— U. 
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ILLITBKAPY m TH« TTKITED STATES, 


Number of UliUratee oer Ounuand of the native-bom white popxUation 10 yeart of age and 

overinigJO. 

Wiibini^oD— S. 

^ KUho—at- 

S. Wyoming— ^ 

4. Oropm— 

^ South Dftkoto— 4. 

^ Uuh— 4. 

7. UonUoft^. 

^ Novm<U — 4. 

9. Miflaachnaotte-^ » 

l^CalitomJft— 
l^Vinnesota-^. 

^Nortb Dakou, 5. 
l^Diitrict of Cotumblft-^ 

l^Nabfuk*— <1. / V 

15. ConiMCtlcnt^ 

15. New York-5. 

17. Io wa— S. 
l^^Kina«5— 4i. 
iS^iaconain— 9. ^ 
aOi No w Jeraey-^. 

Sl^Jitchiffan— 11. 

22. Now Bunpahlre~ll. 

25. Peam aylTnio— 15. 

2^jaito(U»— U. , 

XkJRbode laUnd— U. 

25. Ohio— 1&. 

27^^okl«do— 15 
^^^erraoot— 15 
29. Mtliw— 2a 

SLjfar^Un^A 
82. MiaKmrl-29. 

88. DaUwaro-29. 

J4^k[^o«n^^^^ 

88. Arltooo— 45 


85 Taraa 13. 


87. Florid*-^ 


88. Mifrippl-81 


89. Wart ViritlJiia-St. 


4a Ar] 


•75 




42. 




48. Tmummt B7. 

44. 


45_Kwtutap-l^ 


4C Sooth CmJhifr-lfB. 


47 North Qarollnt^l2a. 
48. LooliUm^U4, 






48l Nt» llMta>^l4ft. 
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Number o/UHUrtiles per iJiousand of the negro population 10 yeort of age and over in 1910. 


2. Ore gon — 84. 

3. Wmb lngton— ta. 

4. Wlaco oflin— 45. ^ 
Vermont — 48. 


6< Uteh— 48. 


7. North D akoU— 48. 

8. New York— M. 


9. Wyomi ng-^. 
10^^oothDakot*-85. 

11< Ne^edA — B5. 

12. Mtchlgsn -g7. 

13. C<ttmecticu t— C3. 
K_Idah^^4. 

15. Montana— 7 0. 
16^CalifoTTtl^7L 

17. Nebraska- T li 

18. Aiitona — 72 . 
19^Maine^W^ 
20MA»chns2i5~^l • 

21. Colorado — 86. ^ 

22. PennBTlTBoltt— 9 1. 
a^^hodelslan^^'S. 

24. New Jersey— W. 

25. Iowa— 103. 

26. nilnolo— 105. 
27^Je^^amj«hir^ 

28. Ohio— UL 

30. Dlatrict^fjM^giMgrTlM- 

31. Indiana — 137. 


It 


New Mexico— 142. 


33. Uiontirl— 174. 


34. Oklahoma— 177. 


35. West VlrFlTila-303. 


3ft. Maryland— 234. 


37. Texaa— m 


88. Florida— 2U. 


39. Delaware— 3V1. 


40. Arkanaaa—264. 


41. Tenn o ewe o 278. 




43. Vinctnla-aoo. 


44. North Carolina— 819. 


4AMj2ri§ri££l^5^ 


46. 


Qeor«ia-4fl3- 


47. Booth Carolina— 887. 


. Alabania— 401. 


49. Louiaiana— 484. 






wM 




o 
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Number of illiUriUeB pef Ounttand of total male population SI years of age and over 

tn 1920, 

1. low »-21. 

^^2Jebmak»— 24. ^ ^ 

^j_Or^n— 25 . ’ 

6 . KanA a— 20 . 

^^outhD*kota— 31. ' • 

7. North P&kot>-31. 


1 


8. ldaho- ^1. 

P. Utah-^ . 

10 . Mtimewt ar^. 

11. Wiadbngl: >— iO. / 

14. Ohio— 42. 
16 ^Cotoi^^ 42 . 
le. MlchUian— 44. 

17. llUnoto-4fl. 

18. CaJlfonilft— 46. 
IP^btetetoK^IumbU— 40. 
». Mtoourl-^. 

21 . Vwmont^. 
a. Iklne-^. 


23. U(mtana-r67. 


24. Kew Yor|^-flO. 

26. Nev»d>— 60. 
26 ^ftmcbusett^tl . 

27. New Hampalilre— 62. 

28. New Jar»r^-W> 
30 ^oon«ctjai^^ 8 . 


^ ^hode laiand-^. 
S 4 Tp 41 awar 4 "- 10 V 

86. Wert VUglnlt-104. 
86 ^ 4 TO^ 108 ^^__ 

87. Ark»nsa»->136. 

88 . norida^l 40 . 

38. K6ptack7— 145. 

J 3 jJi® 2 £ 22 ££; 12 ^— 

jUNewM^o^lWj^ 
42. Vlndnto-177- 


'\ 48. Ariioii4^186. 


44. Koith Cwollnfc— 213. 


45 . a 


tOfgllr-228. 


48. AtoUm»-2i3, 


^jthigrt£ £l^ 2 a 3 .* 




m, Sonth C>roUa>-27l. 


rt 


LooWina— 288. 







H-LITERAGY IK THE tJKITED STATES. 

Number of illiteraUi per thousand of the total white male population tl yeari o) 

over in i9i0. 

^^Dis^tofColumbi*— 16. . 

2. South Dakota — 17. 


19. 

4. Iowa— 20. 


^^_Oregon^ 2 d. 

e^Idah^Z!, 

7. Nebraska— 23. 

R. Utah-23. 

9. Kansas— 25. 
10^7ortin)akota— 2a 
11. NovBda~29. 

13. Mijinwota— .'t5. 

14. California— *38. 
laintliana^ia^^^ 
Ifi. WLscon-sin— 38h 

17. r<flora<lo-^9- 
IK. Ohk)-40. 

19. Montana— 42. 

20. Mtchtnan— 
2^^kI^oma — 43 . 


22. inftioU—44. 


2;i- M.ksouri— 45. 


24 ^^afrlam^ 4 ^ 


:z- 


25. Florida^. 


26. Vcrmont-^53. 


27. Maln6-66. 


28. New York — 60. 

29 . Masmrhme?[^^^ 




31. 




32. New Jersey — 54. 


2^. 33. Delaware— 55. 


34. Connocticutr-^. 


35. Texas— 71. 


36. Arkansas— 7S. 


37. Pennsylvania — 77. 


38. Qeoi 




39. Rhode Island — 88. 


40. West Vliirlaia— C4. 


41.-ViiHtiili 


la^. 


42. Alabama— 106. 


43. South Carolina— 107. 


44. Tenneaaea— 112. 




46. ArUona— 134. 


47. New Mexico— 139. 


48. North Carolina— 140. 

T 

40» LoatelADa— 143. 
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« 

Number of illiterateM per thousand of the naiive-bom whiU male population tt yean of age 
^ and over in 1910, 

Washlofton— a;. 

2^ Montan«— i. 

T Idaho— 4. 

4. Wyoming— 4. j M 

Nevada — 4. ✓ 
d. Oregon^. 

T* Utah-^. 

^ North Dakota^, ^ ‘ * 

9. South Dakota-^. * 

l^Callfomta — 6 . ^ 

Il^Jplstrict of Coiumbia — d. ^ ^ 

12^^assachuae| 

IS^MUmeeota — 7. » 

^li^^laapka— a. 

W^^Connectiout— 9. 

16. New Yofk*—lt. . ■ ' 

17. Iow4— 11, 
l^^ansM— 11. 

W^NeWweoy— 12. 

20j_JV!sMiistn— 13. 

21^oloTBdo— 16. 

Island— 16. 

M^^Penns^lvanUi— 16. . 

M^e^Hmpehlre— l(k ' 

^ 26. IIUiiols- 17. 

26. Michigan — 17. ' 

27. Ohlo-20. 

26. Indiana— 28. ‘ « 

^Matoe-2^ 

3^J^erTO0D^29^ ^ 

Sl^Arifon^^O. * 

82. Maryland — 34. 

88. Mbsouri- 




S4j_OkIahoma^^ 
86. Delaware — 40. 


86. Texas— 43. 


87. Flortda— 42. 


^^9. West Vlnrlnla-76. 


^rkanmjg^ 




m 


mm 


43. VlTKinia— 97. 

43. Alah^— 106. 

44. Booth CaroUna-106. 

46. Tenpemee I13. 

46. New Mexico— in. 


it. Kentuoky— 119. . ^ 

1 

48. Louiakna— U6. ^ 

North Carolina-140. 


• 


^ ' 
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Numher ♦/ il 




U$ per Oioutand qf the negro male population tl yean of age QT\d over 
in 191Q. 


1. Or egon-^l. 

2. .MIo dmou-^SA 

3. Wy oming-^. 
^^^V&hlngton— 39. 

5. Verm oDt— 39. 

0. Utah^. 


^Mdaho— -*9. 

8. New York— 60. 


9. North Dakota—^!, 

10. Wtocon slD--54. 

11. Miohi 


lgaiTh-63. 
ertlAit— fl 


12 . Connef’il(^ t— flfl. 
WfNevada— «6. 
.H^California— 68. 
W^^SouthJ^ko ta— 70. 

16. Nebraska— 72. 
lLAriiona^4. 
IS^Colorad^^. 
19^^4ontana^^ 

20. Massachusetts - -CM. 
2LJhQims^lva^^ 101. 

22. New Jersey— 107 . 

. * 23. imnots-109. 

24. Uhode Llnud — 112. 

25. Iowa-116. 

g^Malna^no. 

27. Ohlo-132. 

Kan^lft~135, 

29^NewM«je^l37^^^ 

SODlstrictcrfCo^^ 

31. Ne^ Uamj whlre— 1^^ 

32. Indlana-lOO. 


33. Mlxsomi— 100. 


34. Oklahoma— 201. 


M. WeatVhKliila-240. 


36. Fk)i1(la-250. 


37. Maryland— 273. 
3i: Arkanga»-TO7. 


39. Texas— 399. 


40. Delaware— 313. 


41. Tenneewe 33L 


43. 


44k North Carolina— 388. 




ilO. 


49. Oaonrfa— 416. 


^47. South Caroltaer-^l. 


48. Alabami- 434, 


49. Loulriana-^isa.. 




mimm 
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To wait for a. generation ofidlliterate men, women, and children to 
die is a slow and painful process. That there is a shorter way to the 
reduction and elimination of illiteracy has been proven by some 
European States, and sporadic efforts in this country indica te Jb at 
there is a better way here, to wit: To teaoh these grown-ups, in scCnols ' 
ozonized especially for them, to read and write, and possibly some- 
^ thing more. 

One of the most notable recent attempts to do this is that begun in 
September, 1911, by Mrs. Cora Wilsofe Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County, Ky., and her associates. 

Ikving studied carefully the conditions of the county, Mrst Stewart 
decided to open ni^schools for adults on moonlight nights in the pub- 
lic schoolhous^^the county. She outlined her plan to the teachers 
and called for volunteers. All the teachers of the county-responded. 
On Labor Day, September '4, 1911, these teachers visited the homes, 
of the people throughout the county, explained the plan, and an- 
nounced that moonlight schools would bo opened the next evening. 
It was expected that the response would be slow, but more than 1,200 % 
men anfhVomen from 18 to 86 years old were enrolled the first evening. 
They came trooping over the hills and out of the hollows, some to add 
to the ’meager education received in the inadequate schools of tlioir 
ohildhood, some to receive their first lessons in reading and writing 
Among these were not on\y illiterate farmers and their illiterate 
wives, sons, and daughters, but also illiterate merchants or “store- 
keepers,” illiterate ministers, and illiterate lumbermen. Mothers, 
bent with age, came that they might leam to read letters froni absent 
son? and daughters, and %t they might leam for the first 'time to 
"write to them. . ' ' 

Almost (Jne-third of the population of the county was enrolled. 
Says Mrs. Stewart: • „•*» • 

They had all the excuses and all the barrien which any people might offer-high 
hd^ bridgeleee strearas, rugged roads, weariness from the day’s' hard toil, the shame 
of beghming study late in life, and all the otlwn; but they were not seeking excuses— 

they were sincerely and-gamestly seeking knowledge. Their interests, their aeal, and * 

ttleir enthusiasm wbre wonderful to witness. It was truly an inspiring si^t to see 
thesb aged pupils beading over the desb which their child^ and grandchildren had 
occupied during the day. Their delict in learning and their pride in their achieve- 
ments exceeded any Joy that! have ever witnessed. 

In Bome ^tonoee, whore shyness prevent^ sonoe of the adults 
fieom attending at first, lessons were given ini tiieir homes until they 
cqUd read tad write a littleT TJiey were then willii^ and eager to 
epiroUm the pij^t schools. ^ ' 

In September, 1912, a “moonlight schocd” teachere’ institute was 
Mprehead, who had 
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She laerned tn eight weeks to wnte her first letter. Tlie oicisst pupil in the moonlignt schools cf Rowan County. 
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conducted the first fnoonlight schools instnicted others who wished 
to do work of this kind in Rowan and adjoining counties, and in the 
fall of 1912 the movement spread to 8 or 10 other counties, while the 
enrollment of adults in Rowan County reached no;i:V 1,600. 

The success of the men and women proves that it is . ot so difficult 
for illiterate grown-ups to learn to read and write ns is generally 
supposed. They loam in a very short time, if given the o| ix>rt unity. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are simple subjects wdieii mature 
minds are concentrated upon them. A child of ordinary mind can be 
taught to read and WTite in three or four weeks; and the adult can do 
at least as well. One man, aged 30/ after four lessons in the evening 
^ school, wTote the county superintendent a legible lotti^r. Another 
man, aged 50, wrote a legible letter after 7 nights’ attendance. A 
woman, aged 70, wrote a legible letter after 8 liights of study. These 
cases are, of course, exceptional; but experience lias shown that a few 
weeks’ n I tendance at the night schools has l)oen siiflicient to enable 
the adult pupils to pass over the dark line of illiteracy and to get into 
the class of literates. Several succeeded in securing a Bible, which 
had been offered as a prize by the superintendent to those who would 
learn to write a letter during the first two, weeks of the moonlight 
school term. ' * 

In some" of the districts the enrollment of adults exceeded the 
enrollment of children. In two districts the enrollment ran as high 
as 70, and in several as high as 65. 

One teacher, 18 years old, had oUy four ad^'.t pupils in her class, 
. but one of these was a preacher who learned to read his Bible and a 
newspaper after it few weeks of earnest study. After 4 lessons he 
signed his name to a paper for the’ first time; and after 7 lessons, 
to quote the words of the county superintendent, “he wrote an 
enthusiastic letter, with a period at the close of each sentence as large 
as a bird^s eye.’^ 

In another night school, of 66 enrolled, 23 were illiterates, and there 
w’ere 3 preachers in the class. Several octogenarians were enrolled in 
tho^ schools; one a woman 85, another a man 87. Some of the men 
and women '^entered the schoolroom for the first time in their lives 
when^they enrolled as night pupils. 

One of the significant facts b^ght out in this experiment m that 
adults of limited education hflffetaken advantage of the opportunity, 
to return to school and to increase their knowledge. Of the 1,600 
adult pupils attending night s^hool during the second term, 300 were 
unable to read and write at all, 300 were from those who had learned 
in September, 1011, and 1,000 were men and women ot meager 
education. 


o''* 
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In a number of instances adults from the night scnw^ have 
enrolled as pupikjn the day schools; and the superin tenden^tates 

y 30 / /f/%, 

c 0 ixiAb 
0 /A tM 

c/Sf n?i/!A/iXe * 

y^yUyp ^ 

€ tr ^0 It^wyhyg' 

O^' \A(/*XJy<^ dl a^ <n^ 

^ildt • 

AT/C^ XutAy<l 

4 /W^ atuac^ 

\yoodk^ 

LETTER NO. 1. THE RESULT OF rtVE MINTS' INSTRUdWN. 

Th. writer, Mom. Wtllac, I. 32 ySlIt^d. * 

^ ^at ^tJS presence of a detennined |x^ or womM in the 'school has 
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ajiinfigji^^ t^her. 
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The change in the attitude of the community toward tlie school, 
whefe *the night school has been undertaken, ^ in itself significant. 
A school trustee thus describes the change in his community : ^ 

I have lived in this district for 55 years and I never saw any such interest as we 
have here now. The school used to just^drag along, and nobody seemed interested. 
We never had a gathering at the school, 'and nobod> thought of ^^sit^lg the school. 
We had not had night school but three weeks uutll we got together right. We papered 





cy^iZ^ 








^ 06 . 
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LETTER N0.2. THE WRITER’S FIRST LETTER. HE IS THE FATHER OF SENiEN SONS. 

the house, put in new windows, purchas^ new stovepipe, made new stepe, con- 
tributed money, and bought the winter’s fuel. * 

Now we have a live Sunday s^ool, 'a mnging school, prayer meeting once each 
week^ and preaching twice a month. People of all denomi^tions in the district 
meet and worship together in perfect u^ty and banuony, aged people come regularly, 
ahd even people ipom the adfoiniiig county are beginning to come over to our fitUe 
schoolh(mse. 

Thd remark of ooo old woman of 70 pmbably voices, the feelings^d 
of ^1 h^ye l^rn^ ^ ri^ hi 


1 
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these night schools. JVhen asked what benefit.the moonlight school 
had been to her, she said, *'Oh, to be able td read my Bible and to 
write to my children and grandchildren! I would not take anything 
for the privilege.” 

■ The studies pursued in these moonlight schools are reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. Brief diils are given in the essential 
farts of language, history, geography, civics, sanitation, agriculture, 
and horticulture. The reading text is the Rowan County School 
Messenger, edited by the county superintendent, published weekly 
for the special benefit of the adult students, and furnished free of 
charge. This paper deals largely with -school and county affairs, 
and the news is made up in short sentences designed to help the pupils 
in their efforts to read. 

Tlus expecinient in Rowan County,* Ky., shows that it is possible 
to bnng help to illiterate men and women even under the most 
, difficult tind advei*se circumstances. 

The following extracts from an article io the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of December 29, 1912, show the spirit of this work so well that 
they arc incluHed hero: 





t 
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The teachers gladljfegave volunteer service and received no compensation what- 
ever. A few prizes were offered to stimulate teachers and trustees and were to be . 
awarded on the highest enrollment, the largest attendance, and the number of 
illiterates taught, but teachers and trustees announced that any prizes won by them 
would be donated, to the district for libraries and other needed improvements. The 
teachers are in the main natives of Rowan Couirfy, young in years and in experience, 
deeply in sympathy with the people and their nee^s, consecrated to the cause of educa- 
tion, and determined to wipe out illiteracy tom the county and to make of each and 
■every citizen, high or^Iow, an intelligent, abtive, happy factor in the school. They 
possess a high degree of intelligence, aii average amount of scholarship, and the 
mission spirit, the most essential qualification of a teacher, in the highest degree. 

If obstacles j)re8ented themselves, the teachers pjpnaiptly removed them; and if 
excuses were made, they met them with argument and persuashp^nd overcame 
them. Several married teachers who lived at home and rode un ^or^back to school 
each day left their homes when the night-school term began and t^k up their abode 
in the district. Teachers who lived or boarded long distances from^the schoolhouses 
remained at school from the time the day school began at ^ o'clock in the morning 
until the njght school ended at 9 o’clock in the evening, making a 13-hour day. Some 
canvassed their districts regularly during the* few hours which intervened between 




the close of the day school and the beginning- of the night school and started many 
who were too diffident to come to school to writing at home, and after they were 
slightly advanced persuaded them into the school. One widow, who not only 
taught, but was burdened with household cares, walked back and forth 3 miles with 
her two children twiw each day to the echoolhouse to instruct the pupils in both 
the day and night school sesdons. School was conducted for two hours each evening 
on four nights during the veek, Monday. Tuesday, Wedneeday, and Thursday even- 
ings, leaving the tethers three nights for o>mplete rest uid relaxation to refresh 
them for the work of the next week. None showed wy particular evidence of strain 
or fatigue or overwork, and each and every one declared the work a most delightful 
and fascinating ond and one which even greatly increased the interest' and added 
the |mc(^ of the da| sd^ > . 
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Tm much credit can not be given these teachere— faithful, earnest, heroic (wants ‘ 
of the Commonwealth-who volunteered to teach by night as well as by day. In 
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LEne« NO. J. FROM THE FATHER OF TEN CHILDREN. 
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Fo>m Bcbool, under the instruction of an 18-year-old girl, a Winn 
irofesBapu of leaching, a preacher 50 years of age was graduated in readf^ an< 


aner in the 

profeesapn of leaching, a preacher 50 years of age was graduated in readfng and writing, 
for the terms of graduation were only that he should be able to read his Bible and the 
newspaper with reasondble faeility, and rfiould %\Ti!e a legible letter, and both of those 
he now can do to his unspeakable pride and joy. 

He signed his name to the asseesor’a list, for the first time, after four nights’ instruc- 
tion, arid wrote the superintendent a legible/ four-page > enthusiastic letter with a 
period at the close of cacla sentence as large as a bird’s-eye, when he had been a pupil 
of the school but seven evenings. The youthful teacher was inclined^ to apologize 
for the few that she had enrolled, and. said: “I didn’t have as l^rge school the 
others— just four— but tliey were in earnest, and I did my best for them, and told 
them that I would teach as long as one of them would come,” and then she said with 
a twinkle in her eye, and an cvidout thrill of pride, “but I taught a preacher to read 
and write, and tliat was something, wasn’t it?” 

One school of 65 puliils had .23 illiterates, all of whom were taught by a young 
teacher to read and write. Three preachers were enrolled in this school, and added 
much by their interest, their zeal, and their influence. In fact, ail ministers 
in the rurai- sections aided much in the work. They assisted in campaigning and 
organizing, and the mo» learned assisted in leachiug, while those who were unlearned 
sought more eagerly than any others to acquire some educatioif. I'our preachers were 
taught to read and write. These and all other beg^inning students in the night school 
who learned to read and writer and who wrote the flnperintendent their first letter 
received as a prize a Bible with their names engraved upon it. 

On one of her visits to a moonlight school the writer watched the eager, happy 
throng come trooping through the moonlight, laughing and talking togetlier in fiw 
ahd easy schoolmate fashion, and as they entered the door nou^ that there were not 
only students of all ages, from the maid of 18 and the youtli whtf h&d just attained his 
majority to the grandame of 50 and the grandfather of 80, but there were a carpenter, 
a merchant, a manufacturer, a postmaster, a magistrate, a doctor, a preacher, school 
trustee, five former teachers, fanners and fanners’ Wives and their sons and daughter, 
' mapy educated persons and eight illiterates. That the thirst for knowledge and the 
determination to reach a more elevated station in life were not confined to any age or 
any class seemed self-evident, and that tjie moonlight school met the demands of those 
in any age and of all these various classes was proven by the fact that Uiey camp again 
and again, and plead for a longer term when its sessions closed. 

The studies pursued were, essentially, reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, 
but'brief drills were givenjon the most significant facts in language, histdr>’, geography, 
civics, saniu'tion, agriculture, and horticulture. With beginners, writing was the 
most fascinating study, while the more advanced were divided in their preference 
between arithmetic and agriculture and made most rapid progress in the study of 
each . Horticulture was discussed and fmit grafting was performed in some schools. 

The reading text was a Ultle newspaper, the Bowan County School Messenger, 
edited by the county superintendent and published weekly for the special benefit 
of the adult students and fanushed to them free of charge. Its moUo and the motto 
of the moonlight schools was: ' : 

ll^rhhesoftliecommonwnilth ^ 

Are tree, strong minds and hearts of health, 

And more to her than gold or grain » 

Ate cunning hand and cmltored bf^a. 

This paper dealt laigely with school and county aflfaire and was made up of short 
sentences intended to inapiie effort and to arouse tho curiosity of the beginner so 
that he would immediately seek to read the next sentence. And it had the desired 
for no sentence in ’any book could have spurted the reader on to seek further 
Its dl4 tke announcetneo^t iW h^ moved to frtf immediately 
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the desire to know, rfnch as impels the reader of fiction, what was going to happen 
next, or what had happened, was uppermost, and 00 there was renewed z^l and 
effort to master the next sentence and to see who else had moved, and who was visiting^ 

« and who had paiiited or built a new house. 

,Thc statements of school improvements, too, served two purposes, one for piictice 
in reading, and tlie other to arouse the r^ers to make fheir district excel the one 
which was being exploited, and this, also, was effective, for when the i>eople of Slab 
('amp read the statement “They are putting up window sliades and hemstitching 
curtains for the school at Chestnut Grove, " they at once decided that Slab (.'amp was 
not going to be behind the rest, and that what Cliestnut Grove could do Slab Camp 
could do, and shades and curtains went up, without delay, in Slab Camp school- 
house, And if one schcK>l read that another was germinating seed com or grafting 
fmit trees, the same course was adopted by thorn then and there. 

The newspaper contained one ]x>em, running in sections, a stanza or two was to be 
memorized each week. This was Ix>npfellow's “Psalm of Life, *’*^d was learned 
more for its sublimity of thought, the training of expression, and the a('quisition of 
new w’ords and phrases than as a mcmor>’ drill. All drill questions on the various 
branches were published in the paper. Among ’them all none created a more genuine 
interest than the drill in language. Drills in the correction of such words as “crick, ’** 
“kiver,” “git,” “yit,” “hit," “seed," .“hyoard,” “tuc£;'" “fust,” “hain’t,” 
“skeered,” and many others caused much merriment among even those who iBAoen 
in the habit of employing them, as well as those who were accustomed onl^§|j^ng' 
the proper forms. All joined heartily in drilling on the correct forms, and afterwards 
tcK)k great pride in using tliem. Drills on words ending in “g” resulted in the correc- 
tion of the careless habit of saying “doin’,” ”goin’,” “reading” “writin*,” and of 
cth^ words whicli had been abridged in the same way. 

The text used in arithmetic wwa small book recently published and dealing entirely 
with the problems o< niral life, and meeting adequately the needs of a rural p^le. 
book became most popular and took rank next to the Bible in many homes. 

Another 'School trustee, who attended the night school through the same sense of 
obfigation, received an inspiration and is npw a student in the day school, along with 
his own children, every day. ^ 

• This man is at present secrefe^^ the county hoard of education, and those who 
enter a certain remote schoolhousc will not only have tumdd to them th(f eager face of 
liis 6 -year old 0011, but will be greetod by the inspired* face of this man past 40 , a face 
lighted up with an unusual intellect, high character, and noble purpose. A hungry, 
appealing look it is at present, for he has high aspirations, and realizes that it is a long 
••step up to them; but one of them ia aljnoet within his grasp, and with his spirit of 
determination and persistence he will re^ch it, and that is the ambition to be a teacher, 
an<f to load others, as he was led, along the night-school road to a higher education. 

One justice of the peace and one ex -magistrate enjoyed the advantages of the night 
school and afterwards enrolled in (Jay school. In several day schools may be found 
Hie child of 6 and the man or woman of 40, and, in every instance, the preaence of a 
determined adult has proven to be an inspiration to both pupils and 

An aged father and mother, parents of 14 children, all of whom l^d gone beyond 
the rooftree, and grandparents of S4 grandchildren, learned to read and write, and 
absent onee, to their surprise and excessive joy, learned that father and dsoUict Imd 
been attending Moonlight School and could read and write, and not only was a new 
world of c ommuni cation opened to the aged couple, but a new joy and a new uplift 
and a new dignity was given to their absent ones, making thra, doubUeas, bettw 
cidaens of their adopted Statee. 

What has be^ accxmipUshed in Rowan as a counfy system has been acconplisbed 
in districts hete and diere year in other counti^ In the Sandy VaUey"£uhdiedo 
^ye enn^^i 4^1n,^w^eBce Ckm In'Bo^ County in one didrict it. 
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was tried, and the people responded to the number of 60 . In Madiaon a school was 
* coaductod among the tenant class, and was thronged with eager Students. At tlie 
ch^ft^ two weeks’ session all these tenants could read afid write, and one of them 
-^aa so elated with his acquirements that he wrote to his landlord, a State official, 
and informed him that he no longer had an ignorant tenant. 
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LETTER NO. 4. THE NIC^T SCHOOL LETTER WHICH WON fT^ST PRIZE. 

• , V ■ ^ ‘ 

In Garrard County* ^t Buena Viste,^a noble teacher opened the school fof niglit 
seesions, and found an aiu^us crowd of adults to greet heir each evening, students 
who plead for a le|igthened term. 

^,AAi^ >.^A ^ fascinated by the ability to write his name that he 


Oiae ^dle^aged. man was so fascinated by the ability to write his name tl 
if^voc tod overegidn for two whole iiys, and was the more elated at 
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One father and mother came into a echool one ni^ht vnth six grown eons, three 
- of whom were jnarried, and all voters. Within two nights both parents and mns 
could write their names, and within two weeks they could all write a respectable 
letter. ^ 

John Dehart declares in hi^ first letter that he would not take^ $10,000 for what 
he has learned. Doubtless, besides the increased lia])piness and usefulness, the knowl- 
edge which he has gained will add that much to hb earning capacity-^during the rest 
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LETTER NO. 4-Coathuud. 


of his lifetime^ /or he is but 25 yeaiA old and belongs to a family of remsjrkable vigor 
and noted longevity. John has come to* realize his poasibilitiee, and has eau^t a 
vision of higher achievementSi and'has enioUed its a r^fular scholar in the day school 
. siuce the ni^t school closed. 

In tnore than one adult . has found in the dayiehool a lengthSMdopppitunity, 

aher ^ nlghbecl^l aee^bns vemoTer. Last year a school trustee of limited edii* 
cadmi,.atteDded,.the echo<d. p^rdy.at an offic^ 4uiyi en^ aleo . 
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hia wife, who wm the teacher. During the eeasion" he ciiught a glimpee of poerible 
^wer and se^e, and enrolled immediately in the day school, and attended every 
day, being taught by hie wife. When the day school closed, he entered a private' 
normal school, applying himself asBiduoualy until summer, when he secured a cer- 
tificate to teach. This year he is one of the most eameet and euccewful teachers 
in I^wan County and in both day and night school he manifesta a spirit^.of conse- 
cration only poemble to one^who has come into the 8er\ice along a rugged path, beset 
by many difficulties. He, i, least, can svTnpathizc in the fullest witli his adult stu- 
dents as jhey b^nd over book, copy hook or newspaper. 

As every teacher was inspired fidth the idea that h4 was upbuilding the Common- 
wealth. as well as uplifting humanity, ever>* citizen had pride in assisting his 
neighbor to be and in making of himself a more useful fsictor of society and a more 
intelligent citizen’ A man redeem^ from illiteracy became ^tonce a source of pride 
^ and admiration to his neighbors, as well as to himself and his family, and, like most 
new con\-erts to ^ cause, ho exceeded the old adherents hi zeal and loyalty and 
became a most enthusiastic advcK*ate of (he cause of education, faithfuilv supporting 
the compulsory scIvk)! law, the school improvement league, the Ubrar>’*and all the 
aids to education. 

The solution of many of. the problems of the day school have come about through 
the night school; parents who, alter they became students and inmates of the school, 
came td see the necessity of certain improvements to which they had hitherto beeii 
apparenjly blind. In one ilistrict for 20 years.children had hoppe<l across th^ creek 
from ^Aone to another and had scrambled up a steep. sUpperv' bank to the school. 
The and grandparents h;ul hoppe<l and scrambled but a few* nights until 

they discoyei^^ that a footbridge across that stream was an immediate necessity, 
and the agitation for u footbridge was at onre begun. 
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